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RELATION OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY TO HIGHER COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. 

BY EDMUND J. JAMES. 

The movement in this country for college and uni- 
versity training for the future business man seems to 
have entered within the last year or two upon a new era 
in its history. Twenty years ago, when I first began to 
insist that our business classes stood in need of higher 
special or professional education, and that this educa- 
tion should be given in our colleges and universities, 
my voice was like that of one crying in the wilderness 
unheeded either by the business world, on the one hand, 
or by the college world on the other. 1 

Even up to within ten years only one institution of 
high rank had been found willing to move in this direc- 
tion and to accord a half-hearted and timid support to the 
idea. To-day, at least a dozen of our leading institutions, 
and in this list one-half dozen of the most prominent in- 
stitutions, have decided to organize departments whose 
primary function is that of furnishing a higher training 
for commercial life. 

The University of Pennsylvania lead the way nearly 
twenty years ago by the establishment of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy in 1881, though the 
real work was not begun until 1883. 2 

The University of Chicago, although its original an- 
nouncement in 1892 included the scheme of a College of 
of Practical Affairs, did not carry out the plan uutil July 1, 

1 Cf. List of monographs, addresses, etc., on higher commercial 

education, appended to this paper. 
*Cf. Note 1, p. 162. 
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1898, when it opened a College of Commerce and Politics. 
The University of California began similar work in its 
College of Commerce in August, and the University of 
Ohio in September of the same year. Columbia Uni- 
versity worked out a plan for a four-years' college 
course in the year 1899, which will be put into work- 
ing operation as soon as funds can be obtained. In 
the year 1900 the following institutions inaugurated 
the work : Dartmouth College, in the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance; the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, in its Department of Commerce 
and Economics ; New York University, in its School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance ; the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in its Special Courses in Higher 
Commercial Education and Public Administration ; and 
the University of Wisconsin, in its School of Commerce. 1 
The University of Illinois has requested the legislature 
for an animal appropriation of $17,500 to defray the ex- 
penses of such a department, and it is announced that 
the University of Iowa will make a similar request. 

Now what is the real force underlying this movement 
and what is the cause of this sudden, and to many people, 
unexpected acceleration within the last three years? 
What ground is there to suppose that this progress is to 
continue in the future? 

The explanation of this remarkable advance is found, 
in my opinion, in two circumstances — a growing recog- 
nition on the part of our colleges that there is a wide 
and unexploited field open to them, which it is their 
duty to occupy and cultivate, and at the same time a 
growing demand for higher education in our business 
classes themselves and a consequent turning of their at- 
tention toward the existing centers of higher education 

1 Cf. Note 2, p. 163. 
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as a natural place to find aid and comfort. It is only 
another formulation of the same proposition, a sort of 
synthesis, so to speak, of these two elements, when we 
say it is the outcome of a rising standard of education in 
general in the community at large, and of an increasing 
belief in the value of a special, technical, professional 
education in all departments in which such training can 
be of use. 1 

The general tendency thus described has shown 
itself of late in all civilized countries alike ; England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, etc. The new 
Teaching University of London has recognized the 
existence of this need in modern English society and 
provided for its satisfaction by establishing a separate 
and distinct faculty. 2 

The University of Leipsic has approved the experi- 
ment by according a valuable and striking recognition 
to this movement. 3 

Belgium has given the movement a legal status by 
providing for schools of Commercial Sciences in two or 
three of its universities, and by raising the Commercial 
Institute of Antwerp to the rank of a University Faculty. 4 

1 Cf. no. io in list of monographs, etc., relating to commercial 
education appended to this article. 

2 The University of London Act of 1898 and the Statutes made for 
the University of London by the Commissioners appointed under the 
said act (printed February 16, 1900), provide for a special Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science (including commerce and industry). 
This faculty in its original form consisted of ten members. 

Cf. also Regulations made for the University of Loudon by the 
Commissioners under the University of London Act of 1898. (Printed 
March 1st, 1900). 

3 Cf . Erster Jahresbericht der Handelshochschule zu Leipzig. 
Leipzig 1899. 

* Cf. Ecole des Sciences Commerciales et Consulaires. University 
Catholique de Louvain. Lou vain 1900. Also : University de Liege, 
Extraits des dispositions legislatives, etc. Liege 1900. (page 57). 
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If other European countries have not as yet given as 
distinct an endorsement to the view that universites 
should undertake this function, it is largely because of 
the existence in those countries of certain high grade 
commercial colleges, which satisfy the demand fairty 
well, and because of the heavy-footed gate of their uni- 
versities in general when any innovation is proposed. 

With us, on the contrary, circumstances are different. 
On the one hand we had and have no separate commer- 
cial schools of high rank ; that is, of college or univer- 
sity grade ; and on the other, our colleges and universities 
are in a position to respond more quickly to special 
public needs than those of Kurope. Our system of 
higher education has many defects, but one of its ad- 
vantages lies in its close touch with the common life of 
the people. This acts in some ways as a hindrance, 
since it tends to keep the intellectual level of the insti- 
tution near that of the average of the community ; and 
this sometimes means near to a dead level of mediocrity. 
But the scheme has at any rate the virtue of its defects. 
The steady and continued dependence upon the public 
for funds makes these institutions quickly respon- 
sive to the real needs of the community. Our device 
of governing boards — non-expert bodies of business and 
professional men — -renders this contact between the peo- 
ple and higher institutions all the easier and more 
vital, and through these boards — responsible directly or 
indirectly for the funds necessary to keep the institu- 
tions going — the life blood of the community can pul- 
sate into the very arteries of college and university life ; 
thus, to some extent, preventing that stiffening and 
exclusiveness, that Phariseeism, which is the ever pres- 
ent danger of all higher institutions of learning, and 
especially of those which are self-governing bodies. 
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As a result of this and other circumstances, it comes> 
about that every American institution is compelled to 
ask itself " Am I doing for the community all that can 
be reasonably expected of me ? " " Am I working 
properly the whole field which naturally belongs to me 
and which I must work if the highest interests of the 
community are to be subserved? " 

In answer to this question, kept perpetually before 
our higher institutions, among other forces, as already 
suggested, by the chronic need of money characteristic of 
them one and all, we have seen an unexpected and enor- 
mous expansion of our American college and university 
system. It was natural that when the college began to 
emerge into the university it should undertake first of 
all to provide for the education of those classes, which 
by long tradition in the Old World had come to look 
upon the universities as their institutions par excellence,, 
viz., law, medicine, and theology. The profession of 
teaching was taken care of, partly by the fact that many 
of the positions were filled only by clergymen, and 
partly by the fact that the community was long satis- 
fied with the incidental preparation for teaching, which 
a man could obtain by completing the ordinary college 
course. With the development of graduate schools the 
profession of teaching received its special faculty. In 
the meantime, the university was developing in other 
directions, viz., those of offering special training for the 
dentist, veterinary surgeon, farmer and engineer, and. 
thus a large number of new callings was brought within 
the charmed circle of those for whose preparation the 
university exists. 

It was plain to the student of education that if there 
was a class left in the community whose members 
needed or desired special higher training, and for whom 
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a special course could be worked out of college char- 
acter and college grade, calculated to assist them in 
their future careers, such a class was sure sooner or 
later to be considered as properly belonging to the 
clientele of the university. 

Such a class exists to-day in the enormous number 
of men engaged in various branches of business in the 
United States, for which a higher training is useful or 
indispensable. It was, therefore, a matter of logical 
necessity for the university to reach out and try to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of those classes, under 
penalty of seeing itself shut out from that reasonable 
influence over their lives and careers, which belongs to 
the organization affording the professional training of 
any class, and in addition perhaps of seeing a new kind 
of institution grow up, which, in answering the demand 
for this training, would divert from the university un- 
told sources of strength and power. 

Of course, this result was not reached in the univer- 
sity itself without grave contest. It was asserted, with 
a certain show of reason, that there was no need of 
offering any new facilities in this direction, since the 
public was satisfied with the existing opportunities. 
This was proved by the fact that there were already 
young men taking the old college course, or at least 
pursuing studies within the wide limits of the new 
elective system, who were looking forward to going into 
business, and that they seemed well satisfied with the 
course that they were taking ; that, in a word, for this 
calling, as had been claimed in regard to so many 
others, the proper training was simply the traditional 
literary and historical education, making its subjects 
first of all well educated gentlemen, and then trusting 
to them to make their way in the business world by the 
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aid of that developed and disciplined intellect, which 
the severe training of the present courses secures. Fur- 
thermore, it was doubtful whether it was a good idea 
for a young man to go to college who intended to go 
into business, since he would be wasting on college 
benches the very years he needed most for learning the 
details of his future calling ; and more important than 
all, there was no well defined curriculum, which a col- 
lege could conscientiously recommend to a young man 
as worth his while to take, at all similar in character to 
the courses in law, medicine, or theology. 

These arguments, combined with the lack of money 
to undertake new f mictions, have kept most of our in- 
stitutions from organizing such departments up to the 
present. 

The answer to the first argument is simple. The fact 
that there are many men who take now a college course 
and then go into business, — it is claimed, I believe, that 
over 30 per cent, of the Yale graduates do, as a matter 
of fact, go into commercial life — does not prove that 
these men prefer such a course to one better adapted to 
their needs ; and still less does it prove that there are 
not hundreds and thousands of young men in the coun- 
try who do not at present go to college at all, but who 
would go if they felt that they could get something of 
more immediate benefit to them than the old-fashioned 
curricula, or the old-fashioned studies. It is doubtless 
true that if the only higher institution in the community 
were a law school, many young men would take this 
course, even though their purpose were to practice med- 
icine ; but this does not prove that a law school is 
the best, or even a good course of preparation for medi- 
cine, nor that the demand for medical education is fully 
met by the law school. 
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This argument has, however, a certain practical weight 
and is heard most often, perhaps, among business men 
themselves. It is, however, the same old objection which 
has been raised against higher education in every de- 
partment, viz. : that young men should begin with the 
A, B, C, of the business or profession in practical life 
rather than waste their time on theoretical courses in 
college. The old-fashioned way to study medicine was 
to begin by harnessing up the doctor's horse, as he pre- 
pared to go his rounds, following this up by taking 
medicine to the patients, and washing and cleaning the 
mortars and pestles used in their preparation. The law- 
yer began by copying papers, and the merchant by 
sweeping out the shop ; the book-binding apprentice, by 
washing the dinner dishes for the housewife, etc. But 
this idea has already been given up in the case of cer- 
tain important callings, and must gradually disappear in 
the case of many others. 1 

As to the second point, there is undoubtedly some 
danger that the young men who spend from seven to 
eight years in the study of L,atin, Greek and mathematics, 
or even in the study of French and German, and natural 
science, may acquire, if not a taste for literary callings, at 
least a distaste for mercantile life. But this does not prove 
that the pursuit of a higher course of study, which should 
be related more closely to their future work would have 
the same effect. The study of the history and methods 
of insurance, for example, in all their different as- 
pects, need not of itself destroy all interest of young 
men in the business of insurance as a practical career ; 
on the contrary, it would very probably increase the 

'Cf. no. 11 in the list of monographs, etc., on commercial educa- 
tion appended to this paper. 
IO 
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student's interest in the subject, and the knowledge of 
its wider bearings might well lighten the burden of its 
routine, as well as sharpen the intellect in its pursuit, 
and in so far qualify the candidate for even the more 
technical sides of the work. 

As to the third objection on the part of college men, 
that there is no well recognized curriculum which can 
with a good conscience be recommended to a young man 
as likely to qualify him better for his business life, we 
must admit that this proposition has been true down to a 
comparatively recent period, and is even yet in large meas- 
ure true. But this has been the case in the early history 
of all professional and technical study. Compare the 
curriculum of the law school at Harvard to-day with 
that of the first law school in the country, or the present 
medical school in Harvard with the beginning of this 
school a century ago, or present day technical training 
with the curriculum for the first schools of technology. 

We have not, it must be admitted, worked out as yet 
any body of doctrine or group of studies, theoretical or 
practical, which will compare favorably with the system 
applied to law, medicine, theology or engineering. 
But we have at least the beginning of such a curriculum, 
and, even, as it is, a course worth the while of young 
men to take who desire to learn something of the history 
and wider bearings of their future callings ; indeed, 
something which it is worth their while to take as a 
mere element in a liberal education, if nothing else. 

And in any case, we must begin at some time to work 
out such a curriculum, and why not now as well as ever? 

But the present remarkable development has come 
about not only because our colleges and universities 
have begun to reach out, driven by the law of their own 
internal development, to enter this new and unoccupied 
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field, but the business world on the other hand, has be- 
gun to feel the need of such training and to turn natural- 
ly toward the great centers where other callings and 
professions receive help. It was a Philadelphia mer- 
chant and manufacturer who first proposed to a leading 
institution the desirability of supplying this need and 
offered to assist it financially in organizing the work. 1 

And it was the American Bankers' Association, which, 
attracted by the underlying thought and idea of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, first urged in 
a powerful and effective way on our higher institutions 
the desirability of organizing similar departments at 
other points in the country. 2 

It has been, as a rule, business men who have stood 
behind the movement, either as endowers of schools or 
departments, or members of boards of trustees, in such a 
way that the efforts of those college men who believed 
in the movement could be made efficient. Notably in 
the movement at Columbia, which it is true has not as 
yet resulted in the actual establishment of a department, 
it was the New York Chamber of Commerce which sup- 
plied the energ)' necessary to carry it to its present de- 
velopment. 3 

Now I take it that this has come about from several 
different causes. In the first place, successful business 
men desiring that their sons should succeed them in 
business, yet desiring also that they should become 

1 Cf. Plan of the Wharton School submitted to the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania by Joseph "Wharton, Esq., Philadelphia, 
1 881. 

2 Cf. Education of Business Men, I, II, III, IV, American Bankers' 
Association, 1891-1S94. 

8 Cf . Report of the committee of foreign commerce of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, on the subject of commercial 
education. New York, 1898. 
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educated men of the world, as well as successful business 
men, felt that the old curriculum did not offer the sort 
of thing which they wished. They did not see why 
their sons could not be learning something bearing on 
their future business while acquiring a liberal education. 

Various attempts have been made to satisfy this 
difficulty in different ways, and lately the American 
Bankers' Association has drafted a scheme for higher 
education in the principles and practice of banking for 
clerks and officers connected with banking institutions. 1 
The same plan has been suggested to the railways of the 
country for advanced courses in the principles and prac- 
tice of transportation for their employes. 2 And thus 
the business world has shown, in more directions than 
one, a growing feeling of the need of some such oppor- 
tunity for higher commercial training. 

Another call has come from many parents, a number 
growing more rapidly every day, who are able and will- 
ing to send their sons through the secondary schools, 
and would like to send them through the higher schools, 
if the latter could offer them a curriculum preparing 
more directly for business than the literary courses 
which are considered the chief feature of our present 
college curriculum. This call is becoming more and 
more imperative. 

We should miss another important element if we 
did not call attention to the fact that business men 
themselves are each day becoming more clearly aware 
that lack of suitable education is one of the most serious 
defects in their employes, and that a proper training 

1 Cf. Address by W. C. Cornwell, President of the City National 
Bank, Buffalo. 

s Cf . Address by Walter G. Berg, Chief Engineer of Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 
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would increase greatly their value to them, and con- 
sequently to the community. 

Modern business is becoming more complex and re- 
quires a higher order of talent and a higher degree of 
preparation in order to secure success than ever before. 
Our business men are coming to see that in the great 
world struggle for trade and industry, that nation will 
succeed best — other things being equal — which has pro- 
vided for the most careful and complete system of educa- 
tion — adequate training for all the national talent of 
every kind — and in such a system opportunity for higher 
commercial training must also be included. 

It is only another way of stating the truth contained 
in the above proposition when I say that this develop- 
ment has come about through a rising standard of 
education in the community as a whole and a growing 
appreciation of the value of special training for specific 
callings. 

The modern world insists, as never before, that the 
classes aspiring to leadership in any department of life, 
shall be educated and cultivated. The increasing 
wealth of society results in a new demand for the things 
which wealth can help provide, and among these, higher 
education — intellectual, moral, esthetic. The business 
classes are to-day ruling not only our own society, but 
that of Europe, to a greater extent than ever before. 
It was formerly the orator, the general, the priest, the 
noble, who led and governed society and were the 
models for the youth of the community. It is to-day, 
the great banker, the railroad president, the manufac- 
turer, the great merchant, the great business organizer 
in any direction, who controls our life more and more. 
With their accumulating wealth, they feel the necessity 
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themselves of higher education, and society demands it 
of them as never before. 

There is, moreover, a growing belief in the efficacy 
of professional education and special training as a 
valuable or indispensable element in the preparation of 
the young man for his future calling. A century ago 
almost nobody in this country thought of the necessity 
of school training for any calling or profession. The 
lawyer, physician, clergyman, engineer, farmer, teacher, 
sought his preparation, not in some technical school, 
but in the office, the study, the store, the shop, the field. 
To-day the victory of the well-planned curriculum over 
the haphazard training of the shop, the factory, the 
office, the store or the farm, is well assured, and it is 
only a question of time when the same thing will be 
true of mercantile and commercial life also. 1 

Such is a brief description of the present condition of 
the question as to what is the relation of the college and 
university to higher commercial training. It is also an 
explanation, and to a certain extent, a justification, of 
the development which has thus far taken place. An 
examination of what has taken place up to the present 
and a search into the causes underlying this develop- 
ment, seemed to me, on the whole, to be the most satis- 
factory way of setting forth my views upon this subject, 
and I may now proceed to formulate my ideas in a little 
more definite way, as to the present and future policy, 
and submit the result to your consideration. 

I believe the American university ought to take the 
same attitude toward the higher training of the future 
merchant, railway or insurance manager, as it has so 
long taken toward the professional education of the 

1 Cf. no. 5 in the list of monographs on commercial education ap- 
pended to this paper. 
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fixture lawyer, physician or engineer. In other words, 
I believe it should recognize it as one of its proper and 
necessary functions to provide the best facilities of which 
it is capable for this training, and I ain happy to say, 
that in my opinion the question is no longer whether 
the American university shall take this attitude, but 
simply how it can recognize this function and carry it 
out most efficiently and satisfactorily. 

The question as to what should be the fundamental 
element in the higher education and training of the future 
businessman, is to me comparatively simple. It should 
be those branches of science which deal with the de- 
partments of life to which business belongs. Business 
is, of course, a social and economic phenomenon, and 
to some extent, a political one, and consequently the 
study of the political and social sciences, using that 
term in a large sense, is the natural occupation of the 
man who is preparing himself for a business career. 

I cannot, of course, on this occasion enter into an ex- 
tended discussion of the particular branches which ought 
to be included in such a curriculum, but of all the 
political and social sciences, it seems to me that eco- 
nomics should be accepted as the fundamental element 
in any such course. It is just at this point that the in- 
terest of this association is most intimately involved. 
The science of political economy has the same relation 
toward this whole department of education, as mathe- 
mathics to the preparation of an engineer, or as physi- 
ology or anatomy to medical training. It has, moreover, 
the added advantage of being the most highly developed 
of all these subjects, theoretically or practically, both as 
a matter of science and as a matter of pedagogy. The 
man who grapples in earnest with problems of eco- 
nomics will secure, if nothing else, a mental discipline 
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which may well be compared with that which the study 
of mathematics or other abstruse subjects may give. 

This has been my idea from the beginning, and I am 
gratified to find it substantiated and developed theoreti- 
cally and practically in so many of the strictly univer- 
sity departments which have been organized for this 
purpose either in Europe or in the United States. 

Political economy, theoretic or applied, includes, of 
course, a wide range of subjects, such as finance, bank- 
ing, insurance, etc.', etc., at least in their general aspects. 

But I am not content with the introduction of these 
subjects alone. I believe that all those subjects neces- 
sary to an understanding of the complicated industrial 
mechanism of modern life should be included within 
such curriculum, commercial geography, commercial law 
and similar subjects. 

I should go still further. I should accept any practi- 
cal subject which can be made a serious intellectual 
pursuit, if by so doing, I could advance practical knowl- 
edge and increase intellectual training. Thus, for in- 
stance, the whole system of accounting, or as it is some 
times called with a sneering connotation " bookkeep- 
ing," I should make an element in all such curricula. 
The theory of accounting is as strictly a scientific 
subject as the theory of political economy itself, and 
steady application to this subject offers a stimulat- 
ing and valuable mental discipline. It is, moreover, 
an efficient means of presenting the facts of industrial 
organization in a concrete and direct way. The study 
of bookkeeping brings to light, in one form or another, 
the deeper underlying problems in connection with the 
organization of business. The study of municipal 
accounts offers, for example, a direct road to under- 
standing the difficulties and the mechanism of public 
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corporations. I would develop, in a word, so far as 
possible the practical as well as the theoretical sides of 
insurance, banking and similar departments of industry. 
I find, among others, the following subjects already 
offered in the curricula established in these new depart- 
ments : economic geography, history of commerce, busi- 
ness organization and management, commercial law, 
transportation, money and banking, materials of com- 
merce, contracts, personal property, theory of accounts, 
auditing, insurance, statistics, corporation finance. 

I need not here go into any further detail ; I desire 
only to emphasize the fact that in my opinion any cur- 
riculum for higher commercial education which does 
not give reasonable attention to what might be called 
the practical aspects of business life will not accom- 
plish the best results. 

I am not only, in favor of the universities undertaking 
this function of providing higher education for business 
men, but I am in favor of putting these elements into 
such a shape that a young man can feel that he is fol- 
lowing out a systematic course of study while pursuing 
it. I believe also that the university should announce 
in a definite form that it proposes to offer a curriculum 
for the benefit of those men expecting to go into busi- 
ness, exactly as it announces that it has a law school 
or a medical school. I make this statement because 
some of our universities, which have in the wide range 
of their elective studies a great many of these elements 
which I have mentioned, refuse to regard it as desirable 
to add the other subjects which I have suggested, or 
to call attention to the fact that they offer facilities which 
would be worth the while of young men to take ad- 
vantage of, before entering upon their active business 
liv es. 
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It seems to me that it would be just as reasonable to 
expect the average young man to select the subjects 
without assistance which would be of special value to 
him as commercial training from a list of a thousand 
elective courses, as it would be to expect the young man 
looking forward to law to select in the same way the 
subjects which would be of most advantage to him, if 
these legal subjects were thrown into a pot along with 
the rest. I believe that it is the duty of the university, 
as such, to assist in educating the community to the de- 
sirability of taking higher professional and technical 
education ; and one of the most efficient ways of doing 
this — granted that the university has undertaken this 
function — is to call attention to the fact that it claims 
to be doing that very work. The institution which of- 
fers such facilities and does not take the pains to in- 
form the public of the fact is not, in my opinion, doing 
its duty toward the community. We college men some- 
times forget what an extremely small part we play to- 
day in the life of the American people. To the average 
American boy the college or university is still an un- 
known territory, with the mention of which he connects 
no very definite idea. Many of them do not know 
whether there be any university or not, or if there is 
such a thing, what it is, and what its purpose. But when 
you tell the boy who has a notion that he would like to 
be a physician, that the university offers the chance to 
learn how to become a physician, and if you tell the 
boy who would like to be a better fanner, that the uni- 
versity offers facilities for acquiring that added informa- 
tion and experience he would like to have, the notion 
becomes definitely concrete to him, and he looks forward 
with pleasure and zest to the idea of attending such an 
institution. When you say to the boy who is going into 
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business that the university offers him the opportunity 
to prepare himself for such work, you will find that his 
attitude toward the university will be an entirely new 
one, and that an entirely new element of the community 
— a most numerous and most important element — will 
have been brought within the influence of the university. 

The next important point relates to the form of or- 
ganization of this work and its integration into the 
rest of the university system. I think there is little 
doubt that this will vary with each institution and its 
needs, and I think it is desirable that there should be 
the utmost liberty in this respect for the fullest and 
freest experimentation. My own feeling — based upon 
thirteen years' experience in connection with the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy, in which we 
tried many different schemes — is that the typical form 
will be the regular four-years' course paralleling the tra- 
ditional college course, but strongly inclining in spirit 
and form, rather to the technical than to the literary 
course. 

Of the existing departments, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
California, the Columbia scheme and the University of 
Wisconsin, have adopted the four-year plan and each 
with the exception of the Columbia plan offers as the 
crown of the work a bachelor's degree. The Universities 
of Michigan and Vermont have adopted in essence the 
two-year course, covering the last two years in college, 
admitting all who have completed the sophomore year in 
any course in college ; while Dartmouth college has 
adopted a two-year plan, admitting, however, only those 
who have completed the junior year, thus making the 
second year graduate in character. 

And finally, if as President Hadley has told us in his 
address before the Vanderbilt University at its recent 
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celebration, the chief purpose of the university or col- 
lege is not the imparting of information or the giving 
of a special or technical training or the development of 
scholars, but the securing of that breadth of view and 
widened sympathy which is the result of the personal 
intercourse of thousands of young men through a period 
of three or four years under college and university in- 
fluence, how vastly will this influence for good in ever}' 
direction be strengthened and increased, when in ad- 
dition to the hundreds of young men in our colleges now 
preparing for the professions we shall have other hun- 
dreds preparing for commercial life. And this will surely 
be the case if the universities recognize their duties 
toward this great and growing class of our community. 
If the business classes are destined to have an ever-in- 
creasing influence in our society how necessary it is for 
public welfare that as many members of these classes as 
possible shall come under the influence, for a longer or 
shorter time, of those great forces which make up our 
modern university ! 



NOTE I. 

THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 

The Wharton School was founded in 18S1. Its course was at first 
only two years, beginning with the junior year in college. Its cur- 
riculum was composed largely of the ordinary college subjects taught 
by men already appointed to teach in the university. The experiment 
naturally failed, and there was talk of handing back the endowment 
to Mr. Wharton, on the ground that there seemed to be no special de- 
mand for such instruction. It was decided, however, to make a new 
departure. Albert S. Bolles was appointed Professor of Mercantile 
Law and Practice, in February, 1883, and entrusted with the organiza- 
tion of the department ; Robert Ellis Thompson was retained as Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy ; Edmund J. James was called as Profes- 
sor of Public Finance and Administration ; and John Bach McMaster 
as Professor of American History, political, constitutional and in- 
dustrial, both beginning work in December, 1883. A new era was 
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thus opened for the school, though the two-year curriculum, which 
was open to students upon the completion of the first two years in 
college, was retained. 

When Albert S. Bolles accepted a position in the State government 
at Harrisburg, Edmund J. James was entrusted with the practical ad- 
ministration of the school, and later appointed Director. For admis- 
sion to the curriculum, now lengthened from two to four years, were 
demanded in general the same requisites as for the classical or tech- 
nical colleges. Many new courses were added, with a result of 
strengthening and establishing the department more firmly. In- 
structors were appointed in the theory and practice of accounting, 
transportation, banking, journalism, and other practical subjects, 
besides additional instructors in economics and politics. The four- 
year plan thus adopted by the Wharton School has been accepted, as 
indicated in the text, by most of our institutions which have under- 
taken this work. As an evidence of the demand for this kind of in- 
struction, the fact may be stated, that while the Wharton School 
course is one of a large number of elective courses offered in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, it has a greater attendance than the average 
of the courses. The following table shows the attendance from 1895 
to 1901. 

1895 113 1898 87 1901 135 

1896 97 1899 94 

1897 101 1900 125 



NOTE II. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SCHOOI, OF COMMERCE. 

As indicative of the interest which the new departments have 
created, the following statement made by Professor William A. Scott, 
Director of the new School of Commerce in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is of interest : 

1 ' Eighty-four students have registered in our School of Commerce 
up to date. Of these, 61 are freshmen, 17 sophomores, 3 juniors, and 
3 specials. Of this total, 65 have come to the University for the first 
time this year, and 19 have transferred from some other courses in 
the University. In order to find out exactly what proportion of the 
students would have come to the University had not the School of 
Commerce been established, I sent a circular letter to each one asking 
the three following questions : 

1. Would you have come to this University if the School of Com- 
merce had not been established ? 

2. Would you have gone to some other university if the School of 
Commerce had not been established ? 
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3. If you would have entered this University in any case, what 
course would you have taken if the School of Commerce had not been 
established ? 

I received replies from every one of the students, with results as 
follows : 

Twenty-six reply that they would not have entered this or any 
other university had not the School of Commerce been established. 
They would have gone instead directly into business. Three are un- 
certain, but state that they would have probably taken a special 
course in some college or university, selecting such studies as would, 
in their opinion, best prepare them for business. Of the remainder, 
24 would have entered our College of Letters and Science, 9 the Civic- 
Historical course, 8 the General Science course, 5 the English course, 
2 the Modern Classical course. Of the remainder, 6 would have en- 
tered the Engineering School, 4 the Law School, and 2 the College of 
Agriculture. I interviewed the 12 last mentioned students, and dis- 
covered that in every case they would have taken the Engineering, 
the Law, or the Agricultural course, not because they wished to make 
themselves engineers, lawyers or farmers, but because in the opinion 
of themselves or their fathers, these courses furnished a better prepa- 
ration for business than the courses in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

It seems to me that these statistics indicate very clearly the need for 
Schools of Commerce. At any rate, we are satisfied that in the estab- 
lishment of the School we have reached a new constituency which has 
not been previously attracted by our University courses." 



MONOGRAPHS, PAPERS, AND ADDRESSES ON COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION 

BY EDMUND J. JAMES. 

i. Das Studium der Staatswissenschaften in Amerika. Conrad's 
Jahrbucher for Nationalokonomie und Statistik N. F. : VII 
Band. Jena, 1883. 

2. Outline of a Proposed School of Political and Social Science. 

Philadelphia Social Science Association, 1885. 

3. The Study of Politics and Business at the University of Pennsyl- 

vania. Philadelphia, 1889. 

4. Schools of Finance and Economy, Address before American 

Bankers' Association. Saratoga, 1890. 

5. Economic and Social Aspects of Public Education. American In- 

stitute of Instruction. Boston, 1891. 

6. The University and the Higher Education of Business Men. 

National Education Association. Toronto, 1891. 
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7. A Plea for a Commercial High School. Address before the Ameri- 

can Bankers' Association. San Francisco, 1892. 

8. Philadelphia's Need of a Commercial High School. Address be- 

fore the Philadelphia Board of Trade. . Philadelphia, 1892. 

9. Education of Business Men in Europe. Report to the American 

Bankers' Association, New York, 1893. 2nd edition, Chicago, 
1898. 

10. What Should be the Curriculum of the Commercial High School? 

Address before the Educational Club of Philadelphia, 1894. 

11. The Business Man and Higher Education. Missouri Bankers' 

Association, 1896. 

12. The State University and the Higher Training for Business. Ad- 

dress before the State University of Missouri, 1897. 

13. The Modern University. Commencement Address before the 

University of California, 1898. 

14. The Public High School and Commercial Education. Report of 

the Chicago Educational Commission, 1898. 

15. The Function of the City University. Commencement Address 

before the University of Cincinnati, 1899. 

16. Commercial Education. Monographs on Education in the United 

States. Department of Education for the United States Com- 
mission to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 13, and 15, discuss the subject of commercial edu- 
cation only incidentally as a part of the general work of the univer- 
sity or as that of special departments of politics and economics. 



